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The  Suffragist 


National  Homan  s  Jiartg 

i  iucorporukaA,  1918 ) 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  14  JACKSON  PLACE,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  TeL  Franklin  7120 


Tel.  Wilming- 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  9  Park  Street,  Boston.  Tel.  Haymarket  404S 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York. 
Hill  5444 


Tel.  Mtsrrx? 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 
Tel.  Market  3117 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington. 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  14  Jackson  Place,  Lafayette  Square, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Tel.  Franklin  7120 
Illinois,  1505  Lake  View  Building.  TV/.  Central  4279 
Louisiana,  325  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  aa  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political  parti, 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 

National  Executive  Committee 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  Chairman  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Del.,  Secretary  Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker.  Md. 

**•  ~  ~  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  D.  C. 


Pennsylvania,  213  Penfield  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Filbert  5652 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Batesville 

California 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen 
117  Tenth  St. 

San  Francisco 


Chairman,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
Indiana 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bobbs  (Acting) 
1610  N.  Delaware  St. 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Miss  Florence  Harsh 
(Legislative  Chairman) 
Hubbell  Bldg. 

Des  Moines 


Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn 
356  Laurel  St 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Miss  Sheldon  Jackson 
14  Jackson  Place 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Miss  Helen  Hunt 

417  West  Church  St 
Jacksonville 

Idaho 

Mrs.  John  E.  White 
R.  F.  D.,  Twin  Falls 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd 
339  Ridge  Ave. 

Winnetka 


Kansas 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe 
909  Harris  St.,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Beach 

428  South  1st  St.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Graham 
7025  Freret  St.,  New  Orleana 

Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St..  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey 
9  Park  Street,  Boston 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Davern  Ave- 
St  Paul 


Secretary, 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy 
Calvert  Place, 

R.  F.  D.,  Lincoln 

New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Winfield  Shaw 

2324  Elm  St.,  Manchester 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkina 

709  Union  Building,  Cliateii  SI 

Newark 


Miss  Mary  Ingham 

Pennsylvania 


Mississippi 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Goodwin 
Gulfport 


Chairman,  Mrs.  lohn  Rogers,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Kellam 
707  South  Arno  St. 

Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
137  E.  66th  St. 

North  Carolina 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Spruce  Pine 

(present  address  Hotel  Colonial 
N.  Y.  City) 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Clias.  Amidon 
379  Seventh  Ave  South 
Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winter* 

319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley 
Lee  Huckins  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hawkins 
571  Myrtle  St. 

Portland 

National  Advisory  Council 

Vice  Chairmen 


Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
P.  O.  Box  792 
Greenville 

South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee 

Miss  Sue  White 
J  ackson 

Texas 

Mrs.  Paul  Millett 
P.  O.  Box  1140 
Fort  Worth 

Utah 

Mrs.  Louise  Garnett 

125  P  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 


Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond 

Washington 

Mr9.  Frederick  Forest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 

West  Virginia 
Mrs.  U.  A.  Vincent 
Shinnston 

Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Mabel  Putnam 
Public  Service  Bldg. 
Milwaukee 


Secretary,  Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Miss  Ella  Abeel,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackerman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Alvord,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Atwater,  Ill. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bake  well,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Bankston,  La. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Orlow  Black,  California 
Mrs.  William  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Brown,  W  Va. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  Ross  A.  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 


Headquarters  Maintenance  Commitm> 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

Finance 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewi» 

Legislative 

Miss  Maud  Younger 


Miss  Susan  P.  Froat,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice, 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  Delaware 
Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Edwards,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  Bordon  Estee,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Mary  Garbutt,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  Lawrence  Gehrman,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilraan,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Week  Gribi,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ada  James,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C, 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Lindsay,  Tex. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Miss  Marian  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  E.  McCall,  Tenn. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Ca2. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Csnau 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  VicH  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Fremont  Older,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Horton  Pope,  Colorado 
Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ridenbaugh,  Idaho 
Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Isaac  Reese,  Tenn. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 


State  Legislative  Chairmen 
Mass. — Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Mich. — Mrs.  Lucia  Grimes 
N.  Y. — Mrs.  Wilmer  Kearna 
(Greater  New  York) 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Blauvelt 
(up  state) 

N.  D. — Miss  Aldyth  Ward 

Pa.  — Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 

Texas — Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 


National  Departments 

Political 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 


Press 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckol 


Vfias  Lucy  Branhara 
Mrs.  Linetta  Cooper 
*/.  Mia*  Dubrow 


Mi6s  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 
Miss  Betty  Gram 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Miss  Caroline  Katzenateia 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Modler 


Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Shields,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld.  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelson,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Thompson,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Shelley  Tolhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Vollmer,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Col. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Otero  Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Arix. 
Miss  Fannie  Witherspoon,  Mis*. 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Woodward,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 


State  Press  Chairmen 
Colorado — Mrs.  Iris  Calderhead  Walker 
Connecticut — Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt 
Delaware — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown 
Florida — Miss  Sue  Pope 
Georgia — Miss  Eleanor  Raoul 
Illinois — Miss  Lucy  Ewing 
Maine — Mrs.  Madaleine  Louis  Freeman 
New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Lillian  Ainswortk 
New  Mexico — Miss  Bertha  Becker 
Pennsylvania — Miss  Caroline  Katzen«tem 
South  Carolina — Miss  Mabel  Pollitzer 
Texas — Miss  Ruby  Black 
Virginia — Miss  J.  S.  Jennings 


Miss  Vivian  Pieree 
Miss  Anita  Pollitzer 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


July  19,  1919 
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California 

lit — Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (acting) 
Kcntfield 

2d — Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 

6th — Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 
2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

7th — Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 
248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 

8th — Dr.  Ida  Stambach 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 

11th — Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

1st — Dr.  Margaret  Long 
226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 

3d — Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 

4th — Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 

545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

1st — Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 

2d — Mrs.  Walter  Bartlett,  Putnam 

3d — Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 
Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Florida 

3d — Mrs.  C.  A.  Cay 
446  No.  Monroe  St. 

Tallahassee 

4tb — Miss  Helen  Hunt 
419  West  Church  St. 

Jacksonville 

Georgia 

8th — Mrs.  A.  F.  Archer 
Elberton 

9th — Mrs.  W.  I.  Hobbs 
50  Park  St. 

Gainesville 

Idaho 

2d — Mrs.  Harry  Allen 
Wallace 


Illinois 

1st — Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
2d — Mrs.  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
3d — Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
6th — Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
7th — Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
9th — Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellevue  PI.,  Chicago 
10th — Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
11th — Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
13th — Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Howe 
Freeport 

16th — Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 

17th — Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 
1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
18  th — Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 

19th — Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S.  3d  St.,  Champaign 
21st — Miss  Harriett  Reid 
Box  72,  Springfield 

Indiana 

6th — Miss  Eva  Gough 
Newcastle 

7th — Mrs.  Walter  Wise 
2958  Paris  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

9th — Mrs.  Anne  Heslet  Jenks 
Avoca 

lltli — Mrs.  D.  L.  Cassady 
1301  Court  St. 

Sioux  City 

Kansas 

1st — Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
4th — Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 

5  th — Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans 
Manhattan 

7th — Mrs.  E.  C.  Durand 

Durand  Plantation,  Hutchinson 
8th — Mrs.  A.  S.  Birkhead 
Wichita 

Louisiana 

1st — Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 
803  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans 
2d — Miss  Grace  Drumm 
4th — Mrs.  Mar  P.  Comegys 
2300  Line  Ave.,  Shrcvefort 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Maine 

1st — Mrs.  R.  T.  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
4th — Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 

1st — Mrs.  F.  G.  Usilton,  Chestertown 
2d — Mrs.  Edward  L.  Graham 
Ellicott  City 

4th — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dixon  Cranford 
St.  Paul  Apartments 
Baltimore 

5th — Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Hill 
Annapolis,  Md. 

6th — Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

1st — Mrs.  H.  B.  Bartlett 

31  Amherst  Ave.,  Holyoke 
2d — Miss  Christine  Lewis 

101  Dartmouth  St.,  Springfield 
4th — Miss  Camilla  G.  Whitcomb 
35  Oxford  Street,  Worcester 
5th — Mrs.  John  Morrison  Birdsall 
Andover 

6th — Mrs.  Walter  F.  Sayward 

14  Greenleaf  St.,  Bradford 
7th — Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
8th — Mrs.  Harold  Laski 

1697  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge 
10th — Miss  Berry  Pottier 
1111  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
11th — Mrs.  Alice  W.  Movius 
Millis 

12th — Mrs.  Walter  A.  Buckley 

32  Hartford  St.,  Dorchester 
13th — Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Gray 

22  Kennard  Road,  Brookline 
14th — Mrs.  Stephen  Chase 
Dedham 

16th — Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Delano 
91  Pleasant  St.,  Fairhaven 
Michigan 

1st — Miss  Lotta  Broadbridge 

15  Owen  Ave.,  Detroit 
2d — Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 

Adrian 

3d — Mrs.  Herbert  Statler 
445  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo 
4th— Miss  Jessie  Ullrey 
Niles 

5th — Mrs.  W.  K.  Morley 
900  Bates  Street 
Grand  Rapids 
6th — Miss  Ella  L.  Smith 
Pontiac 

9th — Mrs.  Fred  J.  Howden 
191  Clay  Avenue 
Muskegon 

10th — Mrs.  G.  B.  Jenniaon 
North  Farragut  St.,  Bay  City 
11th — Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
12th — Mrs.  Helen  Viering 
Marquette 

13th — Mrs.  Geo.  I.  Grimes 
371  Virginia  Park,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

1st — Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
2d — Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 

Mankato  • 

3d — Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Faixbault 

4th — Mrs.  G.  D.  House 
683  Portland  Ave. 

St.  Pau^ 

5th — Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 
915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
6th — Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 

7th— Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 
9th — Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 
121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 
10th — Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 

Business  Women’s  Branch — 

Miss  Victoria  McAlmon 
219  Groveland  Ave. 

Minneapolis 

Missouri 

5th — Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Millen 
2310  Terrace  Avenue 
Kansas  City 
Montana 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Haste 
Billings 

New  Hampshire 

1st — Mrs.  Gladstone  Jordan 
590  Beech  St.,  Manchester 
2d — Mrs.  Walter  Lang 
212  Ray  St.,  Manchester 
New  Jersey 

1st — Mrs.  Robert  Pattison  Finley 
35  West  Maple  St.,  Merchantville 
212  Ray  St,  Manchester 
2d — Mrs.  Caroline  Barnes  Wilson 
523  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland 
3d — Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison 
Colonia 

4th — Miss  Sara  T.  Pollock 

R-  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lawrence  Road 
Trenton 


5th — Mrs.  M.  Washington,  Summit 

7th — Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Stiner 
24  Washington  Ave.,  Clifton 

8th — Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 

9th — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 

10th — Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 
57  Ralston  Ave.,  So.  Orange 

11th — Miss  Helen  Herbert 
1206  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken 

New  York 

1st — Mrs.  Wilmer  Kearns 
29  Waterview  Road 
Rockville  Center 
Long  Island 

18th — Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

20th — Miss  Lucy  Eastman 
4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

22d  and  23d — Miss  Anna  Constable 
121  E.  76th  St. 

26th — Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Townsend 
Patterson,  Putnam  Co. 

27th — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Worth  Muller 
Castle  Hill,  Monticello 

29th— Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 

204  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 

30th — Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 
College  Grounds,  Schenectady 

3l8t — Mrs.  R.  Paddock 
323  E.  Main  St.,  Malone 
32d — Dr.  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

33d — Mrs.  Isabella  De  Angelis 
The  Orbiston  Apts.,  Utica 
34th — Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 

Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 
35th — Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 
Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
36th — Mrs.  Milton  Sanderson 
32  State  St.,  Seneca  Falls 
37th — Mrs.  Laura  Collins 
Harnell 

38th  and  39th — Mrs.  Mary  Ertz  Will 
163  Saratoga  Ave.,  Rochester 
40th — Mrs.  R.  M.  Fotheringham 
410  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo 
41st — Mrs.  A.  K.  Preston 
43  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo 
42d— Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg  N.  Y. 

43d — Mrs.  Joseph  Reiger 
519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

North  Dakota 

1st — Miss  Mary  E.  McCumber 
University 

Ohio 

1st — Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler 
No.  6  Alameda  Apts. 

Cincinnati 

2d — Mrs.  G.  B.  Twichell 
845  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati 
3d — Mrs.  F.  H.  Henry 
374  West  First  Street 
Dayton 

7th — Mrs.  George  Dial 
307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 
12th — Mrs.  Karl  Hasbrook 

79  South  Champion  Ave.,  Columbus 
21st — Mrs.  Royce  D.  Frye 
Care  Dr.  Frye,  Rose  Building 
Cleveland 

22d — Miss  Gertrude  C.  McLeland 
2968  Hampshire  Road 
Cleveland  Heights 

Oklahoma 

1st — Mrs.  Carolyn  Smith  Heid 
302  West  Ninth  St.,  Tulsa 
5th — Mrs.  Miriam  Oatman  Blachly 
512  University  Blvd.,  Norman 

Oregon 

1st — Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St.,  Salem 
2d — Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 

Pennsylvania 

1st — Mrs.  M.  Jacob 
1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
2d — Miss  Fanny  Travis  Cochran 
131  S.  22d  St.,  Philadelphia 
3d — Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
220  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 
4th — Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenwalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
5th — Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison 
1508  Oxford  Road,  Philadelphia 
6th — Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
8th — Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 

11th — Miss  Laura  Stull 
Stoddardsville 


12th — Miss  Joan  L.  Brum 

509  Front  St.,  Minerville 
16th — Miss  Mary  Stecker 

Milton 

17th — Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter 
Chain  bersburg 

18th — Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 
29th — Mrs.  A.  M.  Peterson 
Grant  Ave.,  Ben  Avon 
30th — Miss  Lois  Rankin 

5721  Elwood  St.,  Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island 

3d — Mrs.  W.  Maxwell  Reed 
46  Glen  Road 
Woonsocket 

South  Carolina 

1st — Miss  Susan  P.  Frost 
_  Charleston 
4th — Miss  R.  P.  Webster 
Greenville 

7th — Mrs.  Norman  H.  Bull 
Orangeburg 

South  Dakota 

1st — Miss  Eva  R.  Marshall 
Wessington  Springs 
2d— Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird 
Watertown 

T  ennessee 

1st — Mrs.  R.  B.  Cook 
National  Soldiers’  Home 
Johnson  City 
2d — Mrs.  M.  L.  Dane 
561  Margrave  St. 

4th — Mrs.  Prudence  Dresser 
Gallatin 

10th — Mrs.  Isaac  Reese 

510  Vance  Avenue 
Memphis 

Texas 

6th — Mrs.  J.  S.  Callicut 

1244  West  4th  Ave.,  Corsicana 
8th — Mrs.  R.  E.  Burt  (acting) 

515  Lovett  Blvd.,  Houston 
9th— Mrs.  J.  H.  Smith 
Yoakum 

10th — Mrs.  J.  F.  Pearce 
2607  University  Ave.,  Austin 
12th — Mrs.  Paul  Miller 
Box  1140,  Fort  Worth 
14th — Mrs.  Rena  Maverick  Green 
Maverick  Ranch 
Boerne 

16th — Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 
Hotel  Orndorff 

Vermont 

1st — Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 

2d — Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

1st — Mrs.  W.  R.  Jennings 
Newport  News 
2d — Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 
601  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk 
3d — Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 
1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
4th— Mrs.  Y.  T.  Snyder 

438  N.  Washington  St.,  Petersburg 
5th — Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virginia 

6th — Mrs.  Dexter  Ottey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
8th — Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 

9th — Mrs.  Chas.  Bondurant 
St.  Charles,  Va. 

10th — Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 

Washington 

1st — Mrs.  E.  M.  Rhode 
The  County  Building 
Seattle 

3d — Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlasken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 
4th — Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 
Excelsior  and  Yakimo  Ave. 

No.  Yakimo 

Wisconsin 

1st — Mrs.  Kate  Richardson 
Milton  Rock 

2d — Mrs.  Cora  Wenthrick 
1508  S.  Main  St.,  Sheboygan 
3d — Mrs.  H.  V.  Thompsen 
Richland  Center 

4th-5th — Mrs.  Bertha  Hansen  Trompetter 
3000  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee 
6th — Miss  Sarah  James 
98  High  St.,  Oshkosh 
8th — Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 
1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
9th — Mrs.  A.  V.  Martineau,  Aconto 
10th — Miss  Mary  Burt  Messer 
Stout  Institute,  Menomiaic 
Uth— Mrs.  H.  V.  Hawley 
Grantsburg 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


A  New  Minimum  Wage  For  Women  of 
District  of  Columbia 

AS  this  issue  goes  to  press  the  Wage  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  new  resolution  offered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  employees,  employers  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  public  which  will  give  to  women 
workers  in  mercantile  stores  in  the  District  a 
minimum  wage  of  $16.50  a  week  for  expe¬ 
rienced  workers  and  $12.50  for  those  learning 
the  trade.  This  award  has  just  been  made,  and 
it  marks  the  highest  minimum  wage  ever 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  California  has 
hitherto  ranked  highest  in  this  line,  with  a 
minimum  of  $13.50  a  week  for  women  in  stores. 

Miss  Clara  Mortenson,  secretary  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  board,  says  that  employers  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  giving  the  board  admirable  coopera¬ 
tion.  “They  have  freely  conceded,”  she  says, 
“our  assumption  that  a  woman  should  receive 
a  living  wage,  and  this  without  regard  to 
whether  she  lives  at  home.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  made  an  investigation  in  Washington 
and  decided  that  $16.00  is  the  minimum  wage 
which  will  provide  a  fair  living  and  some  rec¬ 
reation  for  a  woman,  and  employees  accept 
that  figure  as  a  tentative  basis  for  negotiations 
with  their  employees.” 

The  standards  fixed  by  the  board  are  com¬ 
pulsory  for  every  employer.  At  present  53 
percent  of  the  women  in  stores  receive  $12  a 
week  or  less,  and  only  25  percent  receive  more 
than  $16.  About  7,000  women  will  be  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  scale. 

When  the  board  establishes  a  minimum  wage 
it  must  be  paid  exclusive  of  any  bonuses  or 
commissions  that  an  employer  may  give. 
Though  only  small  amounts  are  allowed  in  the 
minimum  for  amusements,  vacation,  savings, 
insurance,  church,  charity,  membership  dues 
and  self-improvement,  the  board  feels  that  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  items  represents  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vance  in  wage  economics. 

Monuments  For  Indian  Women 

THE  statues  of  American  women  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  two  hands, 
yet  out  of  this  small  number  two  have 
been  erected  in  honor  of  Indian  women,  and 
one  Indian  woman  has  two  statues  to  her 
memory,  says  Gaines  Halle  in  “The  Daily 
Oklahoman.” 

The  school  children  of  America  are  as  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  story  of  Pocahontas  as  they 
are  with  that  of  George  Washington,  while  the 
story  of  Sacajawea,  who  guided  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  and  to  whom,  more  than  any 
other  one  person,  is  due  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  is  practically  unknown,  though 


equally  poetic,  dramatic  and  of  far  greater  his¬ 
toric  value. 

It  remained  for  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
women  of  the  Northwest  to  brush  away  the 
dust  of  a  hundred  years,  and  call  from  out  of 
the  misty  past  this  Indian  heroine  and  give  her 
the  place  she  so  bravely  won  among  the  ma¬ 
kers  of  history.  They  started  a  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  Indian  woman  s 
memory. 

The  statue  now  stands  in  the  City  Park  at 
Portland.  It  is  an  historic  bronze  figure,  with  a 
papoose  on  her  back,  pointing  the  way  up  the 
gorges  and  over  the  mountains,  and  is  the 
most  artistic  statue  ever  erected  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  woman.  It  rests  on  an  ivy-covered  ledge 
and  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Erected 
by  the  women  of  the  United  States  to  Saca¬ 
jawea,  the  only  woman  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
party,  and  in  memory  of  the  pioneer  mother 
of  Oregon.” 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Alice  Cooper,  and 
when  it  was  unveiled  300  Indians  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
was  sung  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians. 

Woman’s  Position  in  Hungary 

EWS  by  letter  from  Hungary  states  that 
under  the  new  Hungarian  government 
women  are  no  longer  discriminated 
against  either  politically  or  economically. 
They  rank  equal  to  men  in  both  work  and 
pay,  this  being  the  first  indication  that  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  imperial  government 
men  are  recognizing  the  full  equality  of  wo¬ 
men  in  industry.  We  are  given  now  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  changed  conditions  where  women  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  pay  as  men  and  are  compen¬ 
sated  in  direct  proportion  to  the  physical  hard¬ 
ship  of  their  work.  It  is  said  that  women 
helped  considerably  in  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government,  though  women  in  public 
life  were  more  interested  in  feminism  than  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution  itself. 
There  are,  however,  many  women  heads  of 
departments  specializing  in  school  and  recrea¬ 
tion  work  and  child-welfare  and  public-welfare 
activities.  In  Budapest  alone  there  are  twenty 
women  sitting  in  the  governmental  council. 

Monsieur  Viviani  Speaks  for  Suffrage 

HE  speech  of  Monsieur  Viviani  on  suf¬ 
frage  before  the  French  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  is  partly  reported  in  the  “Common 
Cause.”  In  regard  to  the  argument  that  votes 
for  women  will  destroy  the  integrity  of  fam¬ 
ily  life,  he  said:  “That  has  already  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  economic  developments  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
actual  fate  of  the  girls  of  the  bourgeois  class, 
in  a  terrible  descriptive  passage,  which  one 


can  hardly  read  without  seeing  again  in  one’s 
mind  those  scenes  from  Brieux’s  play  ‘Les 
trois  filles  de  Monsieur  Dupont,’  which  made 
such  a  deep  impression  when  it  was  produced 
in  England.  Afterwards,  he  described  the 
working-class  mother,  forced  to  go  out  to  the 
factory  and  leave  her  child  at  an  institution, 
and  showed  how  the  present  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  any  home  life  that  is  worth 
having  almost  impossible  for  the  families  of 
the  poor.  ‘After  this,’  he  said,  ‘do  not  let  any¬ 
one  talk  to  me  of  our  ‘Family  Life,’  and  say 
that  we  shall  be  corrupting  or  destroying  it  by 
letting  women  drop  votes  into  a  ballot  box 
twice  in  four  years.’” 

Teachers  Union 

THE  movement  to  organize  the  teachers  of 
the  country  into  trade  unions  is  advanc¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  drawing  its  strength 
principally  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York 
and  Washington,  held  recently  its  third  na¬ 
tional  convention.  It  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  one  thousand  dollars  minimum  salary  for 
school  teachers  throughout  the  country  and  in 
opposition  to  the  exploitation  of  children  in  in¬ 
dustry,  agreeing  to  work  for  the  establishment 
of  adequate  child  labor  laws.  The  convention 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  autocratic 
management  of  schools  by  political  groups 
which  have  worked  to  control  the  thought  of 
the  teachers  and  through  them  the  ideas  of 
the  youth.  This  control  is  exercised  by  the 
school  board  control  of  text-books,  the  cur¬ 
ricula  and  general  policies  of  the  schools. 
“There  can  be  no  democracy  in  government  or 
in  industry  unless  there  is  democracy  in  edu¬ 
cation,”  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers. 

Woman  District  Attorney 

WOMAN  has  for  the  first  time  been  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  staff  of  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  New  York.  She  will  be  assistant 
district  attorney  of  the  Woman’s  Day  Court 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  cases  of  women 
brought  before  the  court  on  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct.  Miss  Rosa  Rotherberg,  who 
will  hold  the  position,  is  twenty-six  years  old 
and  a  native  of  Rumania. 

A  New  Woman’s  Magazine 

GROUP  of  women  in  New  York  have 
started  a  monthly  magazine  called, 
“Judy.”  In  the  foreword  they  state  that 
the  publication  “will  be  pro-woman  without 
being  anti-man;  she  will  try  to  be  experi¬ 
mental  and  entertaining  without  being  silly, 
vigorous  without  being  denied  the  use  of  the 
mails.” 

The  entire  editorial  staff  is  composed  of  wo¬ 
men. 


July  19,  1919 

Ratification  Work  in  Many  States 


THE  interest  in  ratification,  throughout  the 
various  states  of  the  union,  grows  every 
day.  With  the  knowledge  that  eleven 
states  have  already  ratified,  that  two  more 
states,  Arkansas  and  Nebraska,  are  to  hold 
special  sessions  of  their  legislatures  on  the 
28th  of  July  to  consider  the  matter,  and  with 
the  realization  that  early  complete  ratification, 
which  now  seems  possible,  will  permit  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  country  to  participate  in  this  Au¬ 
tumn’s  elections,  other  states  which  were  not 
at  first  particularly  interested  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  acceptance  of  the  amendment  have  now 
awakened  to  the  full  importance  of  its  early 
settlement. 

A  TELEGRAM  has  just  arrived  from  Prov¬ 
idence,  Rhode  Island,  which  bears  still 
further  fruits  of  the  work  done  there  two 
weeks  ago  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Scott  Baker,  Politi¬ 
cal  Chairman  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 
This  telegram  comes  from  Miss  Margaret 
Whittemore,  national  organizer  for  the  Party, 
now  in  that  state,  and  brings  the  news  that  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  has  held 
a  second  meeting  to  consider  the  calling  of  a 
special  session,  passing  a  unanimous  resolution 
waiving  the  discussion  of  all  but  the  subject 
of  the  suffrage  ratification,  and  demanding  the 
special  session  for  that  purpose  immediately. 

When  Mrs.  Baker  went  to  Provident  to  start 
the  special  session  campaign  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  the  Democrats  did  not  favor  a  special 
session  because  they  did  not  then  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  ratification  before  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion  next  January,  the  Republicans  did  not  fa¬ 
vor  a  special  session  because  they  feared  that 
other  subjects  would  be  brought  up  which 
would  drag  out  the  session  unreasonably,  and 
the  Governor  said  he  could  not  call  a  special 
session  because  nobody  wanted  it.  After  Mrs. 
Baker  had  talked  with  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  shown  them  the  necessity  of  ratification 
before  fall  a  meeting  of  the  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  and  a  resolution  passed  urging 
a  special  session  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
In  her  conversation  with  Governor  Beeckman, 
during  which  he  displayed  a  very  real  interest 
and  a  desire  to  help,  Mrs.  Baker  was  told  that 
only  the  will  of  his  party  leaders,  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  who  did  not  wish  a  long  drawn-ont  sum¬ 
mer  session,  prevented  the  Governor  from  call¬ 
ing  the  session  at  once,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  desires. 

Now  that  the  action  of  the  Democrats  in  of¬ 
fering  to  the  Republicans  a  pledge  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  shall  be  to  consider  suffrage  and  suffrage 
only,  it  is  felt  that  the  last  difficulty  is  over¬ 
come. 

Mrs.  Baker,  on  receipt  of  the  telegram,  has 
left  once  more  for  Providence,  where  she  will 
ioin  Miss  Whittemore,  who  has  been  arrang¬ 
ing  a  deputation  of  women  to  the  Governor. 
This  deputation  meets  the  Governor  by  ap¬ 


pointment  on  Monday,  July  14,  at  eleven 
o’clock. 

,  CAMPAIGN  for  a  special  session  is  to 
jr\  begin  in  New  Jersey  this  week.  Former 
Governor,  now  Senator,  Edge,  was 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  early  ratification.  The 
Acting  Governor,  who  takes  his  place,  is  as 
yet  non-committal  on  the  question.  Deputa¬ 
tions  will  be  organized  to  the  Governor  and  a 
canvass  made  of  the  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Miss  Emily  Pierson  goes  at  once  to  Newark 
to  act  as  state  organizer  for  the  campaign, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 
New  Jersey  Chairman  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party.  Miss  Pierson  was  for  several 
years  state  organizer  for  the  Connecticut 
Branch  and  was  last  year  teaching  at  De 
Pauw  University  in  Indiana.  A  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  organization  is  called  for 
Monday,  July  14,  Mrs.  Hopkins  presiding,  to 
make  plans  for  the  campaign  in  which  Miss 
Pierson  is  to  help. 

FURTHER  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  Governor  Shoup,  of  Colorado,  in  be¬ 
half  of  an  early  special  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  his  state.  Both  Senator  Phipps  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hamlin,  of  Colorado  Springs,  now  in 
Washington,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
Colorado,  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Governor, 
have  wired  the  Governor  urging  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  set  a  date  for  a  special  session.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shoup  had  already  promised  a  special 
session  "if  needed,”  but  no  date  had  yet  been 
set,  and  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be 
that  it  would  not  be  until  sometime  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

In  a  very  recent  interview  between  Mr. 
Hamlin  and  Miss  Anita  Pollitzer,  organizer 
for  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  Mr.  Hamlin 
expressed  his  assurance  that,  realizing  now  the 
great  gain  to  American  women  if  ratification 
can  be  complete  before  September,  Colorado 
will  call  a  special  session  during  the  month 
of  July  to  add  her  name  to  the  list  of  ratifiers 
of  the  suffrage  amendment. 

AVERY  active  campaign  has  been  waged 
in  California,  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
suffrage  amendment  passed  the  Senate 
at  Washington.  A  large  Ratification  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  at  work  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen,  State  Chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  with  Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  Na¬ 
tional  Organizer,  giving  great  assistance 
throughout  the  state. 

Many  petitions  have  been  circulated  up  and 
down  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  big  state, 
to  go  to  the  Governor  asking  for  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  for  suffrage,  and  special  "Drives”  have 
been  organized  in  various  places,  beginning 
with  the  University  of  California  Drive  on  the 


last  day  of  June.  The  principle  objection  to 
the  calling  of  a  special  session,  as  stated, 
seemed  to  be  that  the  unusual  distances  to  be 
traversed  in  so  long  a  state  as  California  made 
the  mileage  expense  of  a  special  session  very 
great  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  consid¬ 
eration.  To  overcome  this,  two  of  the  state 
legislators  who  were  especially  interested  in 
an  early  session  for  ratification,  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  and  Mr.  Hurley,  started  an  appeal  among 
the  legislators  to  waive  their  mileage,  which 
appeal  is  progressing  with  remarkable  success, 
showing  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  special  session. 

Governor  Stephens  has  not  yet  agreed  to 
call  the  special  session,  but  the  campaign  is 
still  going  on  confidently  and  is  amassing 
much  public  opinion  and  political  sentiment  in 
favor  of  immediate  ratification.  California,  as 
a  powerful  suffrage  state,  will  of  course  not 
fail  to  ratify  as  soon  as  the  legislature  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  question.  State 
leaders  are  anxious  that  this  may  be  soon,  not 
only  that  they  may  help  to  assure  thereby  an 
early  settlement  of  the  national  suffrage  prob¬ 
lem,  but  also  that  California  may  not  seem  to 
be  remiss  in  helping  extend  to  the  rest  of  the 
country’s  women  that  right  which  she  herself 
enjoys.  The  press  of  the  state  has  given  val¬ 
iant  support  to  the  cause  of  early  ratification, 
and  the  big  meetings  which  have  been  held  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  have  received  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  and  approbation. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Congressman 
Kent,  of  California,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  in  Washington,  has 
gone  to  California  to  join  Miss  Pierce  in  work¬ 
ing  for  the  special  session,  and  will  interview 
the  Governor  in  its  behalf. 

LOUISIANA  has  been  enjoying  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  excitement  over  the  possibility  of  call¬ 
ing  a  special  session  for  suffrage.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pleasant,  who  had  refused  to  call 
the  legislature  together  or  recommend 
the  ratifying  of  the  amendment,  is  absent  from 
the  state.  Lieutenant-Governor  Mouton  like¬ 
wise  refused  to  consider  issuing  a  call.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  too,  in  his  turn,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  state  on  urgent  business, 
and  during  his  absence  the  Acting-Governor, 
Stafford,  President  of  the  Senate,  decided  to 
make  use  of  that  prerogative  which  would  be 
his  only  while  both  the  Governor  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  were  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  state,  and  call  a  special  session.  The  call 
was  actually  issued,  but,  it  seems  that  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  this  effect  reach  Lieutenant-Governor 
Mouton  before  he  was  quite  beyond  the  state 
line,  and  he  returned  to  Baton  Rouge,  thus  an¬ 
nulling  the  call  of  the  zealous  Mr.  Stafford 
and  blighting  the  hopes  of  those  anxious  for 
an  immediate  session. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states: 

“ARTICLE. — The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation. M 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

By  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1S90,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

1919,  Unanimously  favorably. 

In  the  House 

1S83,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

1917,  Without  recommendation. 

1918,  Favorable  majority. 

1919,  Favorable  majority. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  25  (of 
whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

October  1,  1918,  yeas  54,  nays  30,  failing  by  2  of  the 
two-thirds  vote. 

February  10,  1919,  yeas  55,  nays  29,  failing  by  one  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

June  4,  1919,  yeas  56,  nays  25,  passing  by  2  votes  over 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

January  10,  1918.  Yeas  274,  nays  136,  passing  by  one 
vote  over  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

May  21,  1919.  Yeas  304,  nays  89,  passing  by  42  votes 
over  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 


RATIFICATION  BY  STATES 

1  Wisconsin,  June  10,  1919 
House  Vote  54  to  2 

Senate  Vote  24  to  1 

2  Michigan,  June  10,  1919 
Both  Houses  Unanimous 

3  Kansas,  June  16,  1919 
Both  Houses  Unanimous 

4  Ohio.  June  16,  1919 
House  Vote  73  to  6 
Senate  Vote  27  to  3 

5  New  York,  June  6,  1919 
Both  Houses  Unanimous 

6  Illinois,  June  17,  1919 
House  vote  133  to  4 
Senate  Vote  unanimous 

7  Pennsylvania,  June  24,  1919 
House  Vote  153  to  44 

Senate  Vote  32  to  6 

8  Massachusetts,  June  25,  1919 
House  Vote  185  to  47 

Senate  Vote  34  to  5 

9  Texas,  June  28,  1919 
House  Vote  96  to  21 
Senate  Vote  Unanimous 

10  Iowa,  July  2,  1919 
House  Vote  95  to  5 

Senate  Vote  Unanimous 

11  Missouri,  July  3,  1919 
House  Vote  125  to  4 

Senate  Vote  28  to  3 
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Special  Sessions 

THE  entire  energy  of  the  Woman’s  Party  is  centered  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  and  eleven  states  have  now  responded  with 
an  overwhelmingly  affirmative  vote. 

Although  this  is  encouraging  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  being  ultimately  obtained,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  that  the  goal  be 
reached  by  September  of  this  year  if  women  are  to  register  in  September  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  the  elections  held  in  many  states  this  November, 
for  governors,  members  of  the  legislatures  and  mayors. 

No  legislatures,  excepting  those  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  will  be  in  regu¬ 
lar  session  before  that  time  and  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
end  lies  in  the  calling  together  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  special  sessions  to 
vote  upon  the  resolution. 

The  chief  executives  of  a  number  of  states,  New  York,  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  have  already  called  their  legislatures  into  special  sessions  to  con¬ 
sider  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  legislatures  have 
been  called  for  July,  and  Indiana  and  Colorado  have  been  called,  but  the  date 
of  meeting  not  yet  set. 

Although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  extra  work  and  expense  attached 
to  the  calling  together  of  legislative  bodies  out  of  their  regular  order,  it  is 
infinitesimal  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  they  are  asked  to 
pass  upon. 

When  the  prohibition,  income  tax  and  direct  election  of  senators  amend¬ 
ments  were  passed  by  Congress,  extra  sessions  of  the  legislative  body  were 
called  to  ratify  them  in  many  states;  among  others,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Delaware,  Minnesota  and  Illinois. 

Nor  is  it  wholly  for  federal  amendments  that  governors  have  assembled 
their  law  making  bodies  at  times  other  than  their  regular  meeting.  Special 
sessions  have  been  called  innumerable  times  for  minor  matters.  In  1913  Ten¬ 
nessee  held  two  extra  sessions  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  state.  In 
1917  Montana  called  a  special  session  to  bond  the  state  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  In  1915  Mississippi  assembled  her  legislature  in  order  to  pass  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  money  to  meet  certain  deficiencies  in  state  expenses.  Min¬ 
nesota  had  a  special  legislature  in  1912  to  pass  a  state  primary  law;  Delaware, 
in  1906,  to  settle  a  difficulty  over  the  election  of  a  United  States  senator;  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  1919,  for  good  roads  legislation  and  a  public  utilities  bill ;  Wisconsin, 
in  1918,  for  certain  war  measures;  Alabama,  in  1907  and  in  1909  on  bills  relat¬ 
ing  to  prohibition  and  railroad  rates;  and  Virginia  has  just  called  a  special 
session  to  pass  bills  pertaining  to  good  roads. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  few  instances,  that  the  calling  in  extra  session 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  has  many  precedents.  It  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable,  therefore,  that  women  should  expect  a  speedy  assembling  of  legisla¬ 
tures  to  consider  the  suffrage  amendment  in  states  where  months  will  pass  be¬ 
fore  legislatures  will  convene  in  their  regular  order. 

Now  that  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  country,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  passed  the  suffrage  resolution,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  governors  of  the  various  states  will  speedily  provide  opportunity  for  the 
legislatures  of  their  states  to  pass  upon  it. 
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Report  of  Work  Georgia  Legislature  July  7-12 


ON  Monday,  July  7,  a  hearing  was  held  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  committees 
of  Senate  and  House.  Representatives  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  spoke.  Miss  Vernon  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Strickland  of  Duluth,  Georgia,  Chairman  of 
the  Gwinnett  County  Branch  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  represented  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party.  Miss  Anne  Martin  spoke  as  the 
representative  of  the  western  women  voters. 
All  of  the  speakers  brought  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  to  have  Georgia’s  legislature  rat¬ 
ify  the  national  suffrage  amendment  at  this 
session. 

The  House  committee  in  executive  session 
amended  the  ratification  resolution  before  them 
by  inserting  the  word  “not,”  making  the  reso¬ 
lution  read  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  be  not  ratified.  The  resolution  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  reported  favorably  to  the  House.  Such 
action,  however,  was  taken  by  a  close  vote 
since  nearly  a  majority  of  the  committee,  if 
not  actually  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment,  desired  to  postpone  any 
precipitate  action  in  defeating  its  ratification. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  National 
Democratic  committeeman  from  Georgia,  was 
read  before  this  committee,  containing  a  tele¬ 
gram  Mr.  Howell  has  received  from  Mr.  Ho- 

*  f 

mer  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  asking  that  the  Geor¬ 
gia  legislature  should  not  refuse  ratification 
of  the  national  suffrage  amendment  because  of 
the  adverse  effect  such  action  would  have  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
national  election  of  1920. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments  Committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  unfavorably  the  Senate 
resolution  to  ratify  the  amendment.  This  re¬ 
port  was  made  to  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  July 
8.  .Senator  Parker,  the  author  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  an  opponent  of  the  measure,  moved 
that  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  committee 


be  disagreed  with.  This  was  done  by  Senator 
Parker  in  order  to  show  the  suffrage  and  anti¬ 
suffrage  strength  in  the  Senate.  The  motion 
to  disagree  with  the  unfavorable  report  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  37  to  12.  Senator  Elders, 
a  most  ardent  advocate  of  suffrage  and  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  then  moved  to 
table  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  10.  Sena¬ 
tor  Parker  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  agreed  with.  Senator  Elders 
took  the  floor  to  speak  to  this  motion  and 
made  a  most  ardent  appeal  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Anthony  amendment  in  this  session  of 
the  legislature.  He  continued  to  speak  until 
one  o’clock,  the  hour  of  adjournment  of  the 
Senate.  Action  was  thus  carried  over  until  the 
next  day.  Senator  Elders  again  took  the  floor 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  -  Senator 
Dorris,  an  advocate  of  ratification,  who  made 
the  motion  that  all  discussion  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  postponed  until  August  6.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  Senator  Pittman,  an¬ 
other  supporter,  who  argued  in  favor  of  post¬ 
ponement  and  of  suffrage  until  time  for  ad¬ 
journment.  Senator  Pittman  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  opponents  who  made  points  of 
order  against  him.  He  was  sustained  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Olive,  and  when  the  opponents 'made  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  they  in¬ 
volved  themselves  in  such  a  parliamentary  tan¬ 
gle  that  one  opponent  finally  moved  that  the 
Senate  adjourn,  thus  leaving  the  victory  in  the 
hands  of  the  suffragists  for  the  day.  The  next 
day  the  opponents  of  suffrage  were  forced  to 
compromise,  and  unanimous  consent  was  given 
to  recommit  the  suffrage  resolution  to  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Committee,  from 
which  it  had  come.  Thursday  afternoon  this 
committee  met  and  amended  the  ratification 
resolution  to  read  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  be  not  ratified.  To  this  resolution 
a  favorable  report  was  given.  The  report  will 
be  made  to  the  Senate  next  Wednesday, 
July  16. 


From  present  appearances,  the  ratification 
resolution  in  the  House  will  not  be  reached 
during  the  coming  week,  for  discussion  of  ap¬ 
propriation  measures  begins  on  Monday,  and 
it  is  expected  that  discussion  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  will  consume  the  entire  week.  When  the 
ratification  resolution  comes  up  for  discussion, 
suffrage  advocates  in  the  House  promise  to 
give  their  opponents  as  hard  a  battle  as  the 
anti-suffrage  senators  have  already  encoun¬ 
tered. 

M.  Vernon. 

Georgia  papers  are  giving  wide  space  to 
news  and  discussion  of  ratification,  and  the 
general  expression  of  opinion  seems  to  take 
the  trend  of  the  following,  which  is  quoted 
from  the  “Atlanta  Georgian,”  of  July  5,  1919: 

Congressman  William  D.  Upshaw  in  At¬ 
lanta  Saturday  expressed  great  concern  in  a 
statement  to  a  Georgian  reporter  over  the 
rumored  intent  of  anti  suffragists  in  the 
Georgia  Legislature  to  bring  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  equal  suffrage  amendment  to  a 
vote  at  the  present  session  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  it.  He  said  such  action  would  ma¬ 
terially  and  adversely  affect  Democratic 
chances  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1930: 

Congressman  Upshaw  said: 

“I  must  register  my  hope  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  my  own  state  will  take  no  action 
that  will  show  an  antagonistic  spirit  toward 
equal  suffrage. 

“Any  man  who  has  felt  the  pulse  of  the 
national  situation  knows  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  will  be  ratified  before  the 
next  Presidential  election  without  Georgia’s 
vote.  And  while  I  would  love  to  see  my 
own  state,  which  is  one  of  the  pioneer  prohi¬ 
bition  states  . of  the  South,  also  be  prompt  in 
this  expression  of  fundamental  democracy, 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  Georgia  shall 
do  nothing  that  will  hurt  the  Democratic 
Party  when  10,000,000  women  will  march  to 
the  polls  at  the  next  Presidential  election.” 


Suffrage  Damage  Suits  Again  Postponed 


SUFFRAGE  damage  suits  totalling  $800,000 
pending  against  the  District  Commission¬ 
ers  and  officials  have  again  been  post¬ 
poned  by  Judge  Waddell  until  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  October,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  is  the  fifth  postponement  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Judge  Waddell,  will 
be  the  last  granted  the  defense.  The  cases, 
which  were  brought  following  the  illegal  trans¬ 
fer  of  suffrage  pickets  from  the  District  Jail 
to  Occoquan  and  brutalities  suffered  by  them 


in  that  Institution,  have  been  ready  for  trial 
according  to  Matthew  E.  O’Brien,  counsel  for 
the  suffragists,  since  a  year  ago  this  month. 

The  supposition  is  that  the  Government  has 
asked  for  postponement  of  the  trial  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  suits  might  be  withdrawn  after  the 
passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  is,  however,  pressing 
the  suits. 

Superintendent  Zinkham,  of  the  District  Jail, 
has  been  dismissed  and  Superintendent  Whit¬ 
taker,  of  Occoquan,  has  resigned  under  fire 


since  these  suits  were  brought  by  the  suffra¬ 
gists  but  are  still  responsible  for  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  during  their  terms  of  office. 

Eight  suffragists  have  filed  the  damage 
suits: 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia;  Miss  Julia 
Emory,  of  Baltimore;  Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 
nan,  of  New  York;  Miss  Dorothy  Day,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Mrs.  Cosu,  of  New  Orleans;  Mrs.  Henry 
Butterworth,  of  New  York  City. 
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Special  Sessions  Called  in  Arkansas  ana  Nebraska 


TWO  more  states  are  expected  to  army 
themselves  on  the  side  qj  freedom  for 
women  before  the  month  is  out.  These 
two  states  are  Arkansas  and  Nebraska,  special 
sessions  of  whose  legislatures  have  already 
been  called  for  July  28.  It  depends  upon  the 
activity  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  the  only  two 
states  whose  legislatures  are  at  present  in  ses¬ 
sion,  as  to  which  two  states,  the  Southern  or 
the  Western,  shall  have  the  honor  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  group  of  the  “original  thirteen”  rati- 
fiers  of  this  newest  document  of  independence 
for  American  people. 

Both  legislatures  are  called  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  ratification  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  And  it  is 
considered  certain  that  both  legislatures  will 
pass  favorably  upon  the  question  immediately 
upon  convening.  The  chief  reason  for  this 


supposition  is  that  both  states  have  partial  suf¬ 
frage  already,  Arkansas  primary,  and  Nebraska 
Presidential  suffrage,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  ratification  is  widespread 
in  both  commonwealths.  Before  victory  was 
won  at  Washington  this  Spring,  the  Nebraska 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
United  States  Senate  to  pass  the  amendment, 
and  in  both  state  legislatures  there  is  a  known 
majority  in  behalf  of  ratifying  that  amendment 
now  that  it  has  been  passed.  The  Arkansas 
delegation  in  Congress  voted  solidly  in  favor 
of  the  measure  in  May  and  June,  and  from  Ne¬ 
braska  the  House  delegation  supported  the 
measure  in  a  body,  while  the  Senators  stood 
divided,  Senator  Norris,  Republican,  voting 
aye,  and  Senator  Hitchcock,  Democrat,  voting 
nay. 

In  Arkansas  no  campaign  for  early  ratifica¬ 


tion  was  necessary.  Immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  communications  were  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  asking  him  to  call  a  special  session  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Arkansas’  vote  on  the 
question,  and  he  replied  at  once  that  he  would 
do  so.  The  date  has  now  been  set,  as  an¬ 
nounced  above.  In  Nebraska  Miss  Doris  Ste¬ 
vens,  National  Organizer  for  the  Woman’s 
Party,  spent  a  week  of  intensive  campaigning 
to  urge  upon  the  Governor  and  legislators  of 
that  state  the  necessity  for  a  special  session  to 
speed  up  early  and  complete  ratification.  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  State  Chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  in  Nebraska,  heads  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  ratification  in  that  state.  With  as¬ 
surance  of  both  these  newest  special  sessions 
by  July  28,  and  with  the  probability  of  others 
within  the  next  few  months,  hope  of  a  final 
victory  by  fall  looms  larger  on  the  horizon. 


The  Militant  Campaign 


A  SUCCESSFUL  young  Harvard  engineer 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  realize  how  much  men  objected 
to  your  picketing  the  White  House.  Now  I 
know  what  I’m  talking  about.  I’ve  talked 
with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  I  tell  you 
they  didn’t  approve  of  what  you  women  did. 

This  last  with  warmer  emphasis  and  a  scowl 
of  the  brow.  “I  don’t  suppose  you  were  in  a 
position  to  know  how  violently  men  felt  about 
it.” 

I  listened  patiently  and  courteously.  Should 
I  disillusion  him?  I  thought  it  was  the  hon¬ 
est  thing  to  do.  “Why,  of  course  men  didn’t 
like  it.  Do  you  think  we  imagined  they 
would?  We  knew  they  would  disapprove. 
When  DID  MEN  EVER  applaud  women  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  own  liberty?  We  are  approved 
only  when  we  fight  for  yours.”  ‘  You  don  t 
mean  to  say  you  planned  to  do  something, 
knowing  men  would  not  approve?”  I  simply 
had  to  tell  him.  “Why,  certainly!  We’re  just 
beginning  to  get  confidence  in  ourselves.  At 
last,  we've  learned  to  make  and  stand  by  our 
own  judgments.”  “But  going  to  jail.  That  was 
pretty  shocking.”  “Yes,  indeed  it  was.  It  not 
only  shocked  us  that  a  government  would  be 
alarmed  enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  what 
was  more  to  the  point,  it  shocked  the  entire 
country  into  doing  something  quickly  about 
woman  suffrage.” 

People  are  already  beginning  to  put  the 
proper  judgment  upon  the  latest  phase  of  wo¬ 
man’s  militant  fight  for  political  liberty  in 
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America.  I  refer  to  the  last  six  years  of  the 
intensive  and  courageous  agitation  conducted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
which  organization  centered  much  of  its  attacK 
on  the  government  at  Washington. 

To  understand  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
centralization  of  attack  one  must  remember 
the  long,  forty-year  fight  during  which  wo¬ 
man’s  suffrage  by  national  action  made  scant 
progress. 

Suffragists  have  exhausted  every  form  of  ap¬ 
proach  known  to  human  imaginations,  such  as 
processions,  deputations,  resolutions,  inter¬ 
views,  mass  meetings,  open  air  meetings,  draw¬ 
ing  room  meetings,  pamphlets,  legislative  hear¬ 
ings  before  congressional  committees,  bazaars, 
and  the  thousand  usual  forms  of  campaign. 

Smiles,  sweet  words,  promises,  weak  planks 
in  party  platforms,  empty  eloquence  at  ban¬ 
quets  by  the  slightly  more  astute  politicians 
had  been  their  main  reward. 

“What  of  immediate  action?”  said  the  suf¬ 
fragists. 

“This  is  not  the  time,”  was  the  complacent 
answer  from  men  who  were  in  power,  with 
nothing  to  win  or  gain  by  really  standing  up 
and  fighting  on  this  issue  as  they  did  on  issues 
which  affected  their  political  interests  and 
which  commanded  their  fervent  support. 

“We  must  make  woman  suffrage  an  imme¬ 
diate  issue;  we  must  create  a  political  situation 
so  acute  that  politicians  will  have  to  settle  it. 
National  legislators  must  face  suffrage  as  a 
question  on  which  they  will  rise  or  fall,  just 


the  same  as  they  rise  or  fall  before  an  elec¬ 
torate  on  peace,  war,  currency,  prohibition, 
tariff  and  the  multitude  of  other  campaign  is¬ 
sues.” 

This  was  the  problem  which  the  younger 
suffrage  leaders  faced.  This  was  the  task  un¬ 
dertaken  by  that  unparalled  organizing  ge¬ 
nius  and  political  strategist,  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
the  frail  little  Quaker  scholar  who  has  inspired 
the  profoundest  respect  in  the  breasts  of  the 
enemies  of  suffrage  and  the  warmest  devotion 
and  admiration  among  friends. 

The  message  sent  to  Miss  Paul  by  Chief 
Justice  Walter  Clark  of  the  supreme  court  of 
North  Carolina  typifies  this  faith  and  judgment: 
“Will  you  permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  great  triumph  in  which  you  have 
been  so  important  a  factor?  Your  place  in 
history  is  assured.  Some  years  ago  when  I 
first  met  you  I  predicted  that  your  name 
would  be  written  ‘on  the  dusty  roll  the  ages 
keep.’  There  were  politicians,  and  a  laige 
degree  of  public  sentiment,  which  could  only 
be  won  by  the  methods  which  you  adopted. 
It  is  certain  that  but  for  you  success  would 
have  been  delayed  for  many  years  to  come.” 
This  was  the  comment,  not  of  a  fiery  radical, 
but  of  a  southern  judge.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  associated 
with  Miss  Paul  in  the  last  few  years  know  how 
true  these  words  are. 

A  superficial  observer  might  fancy  the  plan 
of  campaign  ill  advised,  sporadic  and  fanatical. 
It  must  be  understood  that  every  step  was  ta- 
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ken  only  after  the  most  mature  consideratic  a. 
It  was  deliberate.  It  was  based  on  well  estab¬ 
lished  political  and  military  strategy,  and  upon 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  history  of  all  refoim 

movements. 


WHO  were  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  who  considered,  and  planned, 
and  executed  the  program? 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  always  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  fight,  she  who  had  begun  her 
suffrage  work  with  the  more  conservative  wing 
and  in  spite  of  her  years  had  deserted  to  the 
young  rebel  camp;  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hil- 
les,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bayard,  our  first  am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain  and  secretary  of 
state  under  President  Cleveland  (she  made  a 
wonderful  jail  mate);  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr., 
direct  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  daughter  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln;  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  first  woman  to  stand  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  herself  state  president  of  the  suffrage 
association  in  Nevada,  which  won  state  suf¬ 
frage  for  Nevada  women;  Mrs.  Donald  Hook¬ 
er,  wife  of  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  sister  of  Dr. 
Kelley,  famous  radium  expert,  herself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Philadelphia’s  most  exclusive  clubs, 
founder  of  the  Lighthouse  Settlement  and 
many  other  charities;  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Vassal- 
graduate  and  student  abroad,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  and 
so  on.  All  women  of  education,  scholarly  at¬ 
tainments  and  gentle  culture. 

The  military  strategy  of  the  campaign  was 
based  upon  the  military  doctrine  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  one’s  forces  on  the  enemy’s  weakest 
point.  The  weakest  point  in  our  country’s  po¬ 
litical  lines,  especially  during  the  war,  was  our 
boasted  crusade  for  world  democracy,  with  the 
glaring  inconsistency  of  the  denial  of  democ¬ 
racy  at  home.  That  was  the  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Democratic 
Administration. 

Our  political  strategy  consisted  of  opposing 
the  party  in  power  at  elections,  which  had 
failed  to  use  its  power  to  free  women.  This 
not  only  harassed  the  offending  party,  but  by 
example  forced  down  the  opposition  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  party. 

The  most  primer  knowledge  of  history  had 
taught  us  that  no  great  reform  could  hope  to 
succeed  without  a  downright  fight.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  fight  with  arms;  perhaps  merely  with 
brains,  wits,  and  devoted  sacrifice,  but  a  real 
fight.  That,  we  decided,  was  the  self-respect¬ 
ing  thing  to  do.  We  could  not  surprisingly 
submit  to  injustice. 


TO  return  for  a  moment  to  the  weakness  in 
the  President’s  armor.  Here  was  a  w  orld 
leader  with  the  almost  pathetic  trust  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  riding  like  a  knight 
of  old,  championing  the  ideals  of  liberty,  fra¬ 
ternity,  democracy,  equality  and  what  not; 


also  the  self-determination  of  the  Serbs,  Poles, 
Czecho-Slovakians,  Armenians,  Rumanians — in 
fact,  all  the  struggling  nations  of  Europe. 

Against  this  beautiful  ephemeral  hope  and 
promise  the  women  were  demanding  long  de¬ 
layed  action.  Action.  That  was  the  “acid 
test”  of  words,  we  said. 

And  so  we  started  out  to  force  action. 

We  merely  sought  to  so  dramatize  this 
weakness  with  the  only  weapons  at  hand  to 
which  a  powerless  class  which  does  not  take 
up  arms  can  resort.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
compare  the  methods  which  women  adopted  in 
their  fight  for  liberty  to  those  men  use  in  the 
same  struggle? 

Bayonets,  machine  guns,  poison  gas,  deadly 
grenades,  liquid  fire,  bombs,  armored  tanks, 
pistols,  barbed  wire  entanglements,  submarines, 
mines — every  known  scientific  device  with 
which  to  annihilate  the  enemy. 

What  did  we  do?  We  could  not  and  would 
not  fight  with  such  weapons. 

How  were  we  to  make  our  fight  seem  more 
heroic  and  important  by  the  side  of  men’s 
world  conflagration? 

How  could  we,  with  reasonable  speed,  rout 
the  enemy  without  weapons,  and  we  a  class 
without  power  and  recognition? 

Our  simple,  peaceful,  almost  quaint  device 
was  a  BANNER!  A  banner  on  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  pertinent  truths  and  burning  questions, 
fiery  challenges  and  sedate  quotations  from  no 
less  respectable  sources  than  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Bible,  President  Wilson's 
learned  volumes  on  ’’Liberty  and  the  New 
Freedom,”  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  eman¬ 
cipator,  and  so  on. 

How  could  we  possibly  know  a  banner  would 
create  such  a  panic  among  presidents  and  cab¬ 
inet  ministers,  congressmen  and  the  populace? 
We  must  confess  we  thought  this  strange  and 
gentle  kind  of  warfare  would  disturb  their  aft¬ 
ernoon  naps  and  drives,  their  theater  parties 
and  golf  games. 

That  it  would  alarm  the  high  and  mighty  to 
such  an  astounding  course  of  action  our  fond¬ 
est  hopes  could  not  have  guaranteed. 

But  the  panic  was  on. 

Hurried  cabinet  meetings,  unprecedented 
meetings  of  the  President  himself  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  commissioners!  The  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  military  to  discuss  declaring  a 
military  zone  around  the  White  House. 

Rain  and  snow  storms  and  freezing  tempera¬ 
ture  did  not  deter  these  “unreasonable  women.” 
The  sentinels,  later  known  as  White  House 
pickets,  kept  up  the  vigil  at  the  gates  of  the 
leader  of  the  nation — -the  one  powerful  leader 
who  could  compel  an  unwilling  Congress  to 
act. 

What  would  YOU  do  if  you  owed  a  just  bill 
and  every  day  someone  stood  outside  your 
gates  as  a  quiet  reminder  to  the  whole  world 
that  you  had  not  paid  it? 

You  would  object.  Yes. 

You  would  get  terribly  irritated.  Yes. 

You  would  call  the  insistent  one  all  kinds  of 
harsh  names.  You  might  even  arrest  him.  But 


the  scandal  would  be  out. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  your  sincerity  would  be 
touched;  faith  in  you  would  be  shaken  a  bit. 
Perhaps  even  against  your  will  you  would 
yield. 

But  you  WOULD  yield.  And  that  was  the 
one  important  fact  to  the  women. 

RIDICULED?  of  course.  But  we  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  being  ridiculed.  Wo¬ 
man  is  more  or  less  used  to  that  weapon 
of  men  anyway.  But  a  president  and  a  cabinet 
simply  cannot  stand  being  made  ridiculous,  es¬ 
pecially  by  women.  That  is  what  hurts. 

There  must  be  some  way  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  government  argued.  And  so  they 
turned  to  jail. 

Jail  is  always  a  convenient  institution  used 
by  the  oppressor  when  he  miscalculates  the 
strength  of  the  oppressed.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  jail  two  women.  But  what  of  200? 

When  the  two  hundred  mark  had  been 
reached  the  government  collapsed.  The  stream 
of  women  willing  to  submit  to  the  indignities 
of  prison  was  endless.  Obviously,  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  change  its  tactics. 

More  cabinet  meetings.  More  hurried  con¬ 
sultations.  A  government  agent  is  sent  to  visit 
our  leaders  in  prison  to  ask  if  we  will  abandon 
“picketing”  if  Congress  passes  the  measure 
through  one  house  and  not  the  other. 

A  firm  “No!”  from  the  women. 

Finally,  unconditional  release  of  all  prison¬ 
ers  then  serving,  and  no  more  arrests  on  the 
false  charge  of  “blocking  the  traffic.” 

The  women  had  won. 

No  matter  that  the  higher  courts  subse¬ 
quently  declared  all  picket  arrests,  convictions 
and  imprisonments  illegal  and  unwarranted. 
The  women  were  not  bitter. 

They  could  afford  to  forgive  stupidity  which 
had  worked  as  a  boomerang  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

And  so  I  repeat  what  has  never  been  a  se¬ 
cret.  We  set  out  to  embarrass  an  administra¬ 
tion  unwilling  to  enfranchise  women.  We 
succeeded  so  well  that  we  began  to  get  results. 
The  minute  the  government  began  to  move  we 
changed  our  strategy. 

Finally,  both  majority  parties  were  ma¬ 
neuvered  into  the  long-sought  position  where 
neither  could  afford  to  delay  longer.  And  to 
good  Republicans  I  would  say,  “Do  not  be  so 
sure  your  own  party  would  have  shown  such 
eagerness  to  pass  the  amendment  this  session 
if  it  had  not  had  before  its  political  eyes  for 
the  last  six  years  the  very  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  of  witnessing  the  political  chastisement 
of  the  Democrats  by  the  ‘unreasonable  wo¬ 
men.’”  That  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  most  conservative  Republican. 

The  amendment  has  been  passed  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  now  comes  the  last  stage  of  our 
fight,  ratification  of  the  amendment  by  thirty- 
six  states.  Already  eleven  states  have  ratified. 
This  stage  is  less  spectacular,  less  heroic,  but 
very  necessary.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  going 
we  shall  have  completed  the  task  by  autumn. 
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The  Suffragist 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Colorado  Should  Set  the  Pace 

C*  OVERNOR  Shoup’s  decision  to  call  an 
extra  session  to  record  Colorado’s  in¬ 
dorsement  of  woman  suffrage  will  be 
greatly  approved.  The  expense  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  because  the  pay  of  legislators  already  has 
been  issued.  They  do  not  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  a  perdiem  rate  but  for  the  full  period 
of  their  terms  of  office.  Consequently  the  cost 
will  be  limited  to  mileage,  clerk  hire  and  the 
minor  incidentals  of  a  three  or  four-day  ses¬ 
sion. 

But  the  governor’s  determination  to  call  the 
extra  session  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
general  desire  to  take  the  action  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Only  the  least  possible  time 
should  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  ses¬ 
sion  convenes.  Colorado,  a  pioneer  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  franchise  to  its  women,  should  not  be 
slow  in  ratifying  the  federal  amendment. 
Kansas  and  New  York  preceded  her  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  Tomorrow  may  bring  news  of 
similar  action  by  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  governor  will  brook  no  delay.  Colo¬ 
rado  ought  to  be  on  record  as  promptly  as 
possible. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  June  17, 
1919. 

From  Our  Friend — The  Enemy 

OR  more  than  seventy  years  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  has  been  in  progress, 
slowly  for  most  of  the  time,  with  exceed¬ 
ing  swiftness  in  the  last  few  years.  The  now 
venerable  Anthony  amendment  has  at  last 
passed  Congress,  easily  in  the  House,  by  two 
more  votes  than  the  required  two-thirds  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine,  has  seen  a  new 
light  since  Feb.  10.  Then  he  voted  No.  Now 
he  says  Yes,  forgetting  Maine’s  popular  ma¬ 
jority  of  18,000  on  the  other  side,  and  glad  to 
take  the  voice  of  the  legislature  for  the  voice 
of  the  people.  Of  the  new  senators  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Mr.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  votes  Yes, 
as  a  tribute,  doubtless,  to  his  state’s  133,000  ma¬ 
jority  of  Noes.  Democratic  Mr.  Harris  of 
Georgia  may  be  thought  to  believe  that  the 
Republicans  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  reap  the 
credit — though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will 

_ of  putting  the  resolution  for  the  amendment 

through  Congress.  Democratic  Mr.  Stanley  of 
Kentucky  devoted  some  spirited  rhetoric  to  the 
defense  of  state  rights  not  long  ago.  Hence 
his  Yes.  And  so  on.  Ail  past  opinions  are 
Pickwickian  to  a  statesman  looking  1920  in  the 
eye. 

To  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  so  ably  and  so  subtly  led  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  gold  pen  with  which 
the  golden  resolution  was  signed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  given  in  just  testimony  of  the  skill, 
the  sagacity,  and  the  habitual  moderation  of 
the  majority  feminist  organization.  Yet  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  bolder,  more  origi¬ 


nal,  implacable,  should  have  been  honored, 
shall  we  say,  by  a  brass  inkstand?  In  the 
hands  of  determined  women  a  full  card  index 
of  politicians  is  mightier  than  pen  or  sword. 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  6,  1919. 

Her  Coming  of  Age 

N  a  few  days  the  national  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  subject  to  state  ratification. 
The  question  is  how  soon  can  it  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  sufficient  number  of  legislatures  as 
required  by  federal  constitution  to  secure  its 
adoption  and  make  it  part  of  the  fundamental 
law.  Congress  may  have  delayed  the  amend¬ 
ment  long  enough  to  escape  its  becoming  a 
factor  in  the  presidential  election;  but  the 
knowledge  that  equal  suffrage  is  at  hand  will 
make  a  whole  lot  of  difference  to  the  women 
who  cannot  vote  just  yet.  .  .  . 

The  war  made  suffrage  in  this  country  a  cer¬ 
tainty  at  an  early  day.  Without  the  war  it 
might  have  been  delayed  a  few  years;  but  the 
world  war  gave  the  world  at  large  and  the  pol¬ 
iticians  of  numerous  nations  a  new  thought  re¬ 
garding  woman  as  a  patriot  and  defender  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  hearth.  She  stood 
with  man,  was  in  many  respects  his  superior. 
She  sensed  the  great  questions  involved  in  the 
war  and  she  could  not  be  turned  aside.  Her 
instinct  is  keener  than  man’s.  She  was  able  in 
her  inner  consciousness  to  winnow  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  As  she  had  done  thousands  of 
years  ago,  she  did  again — she  put  heart  into 
the  male;  she  encouraged  him  and,  when  nec¬ 
essary,  shamed  him.  It  was  woman  who  made 
the  draft  law  in  this  country  a  working  suc¬ 
cess.  She  was  the  mainstay  behind  the  recruit¬ 
ing  sergeant  in  another  nation.  She  suffered 
much,  was  prepared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  more, 
if  necessary,  in  order  that  right,  as  she  in¬ 
stinctively  grasped  it,  should  prevail.  Her 
vote  in  this  country  will  be  for  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  betterments.  When  anything  of  mo¬ 
ment  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  family — and 
that  means  really  the  greater  family  of  the  na¬ 
tion — comes  forward  she  will  be  on  guard. 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  May  24,  1919. 

Fruits  of  the  Agitation 

HE  woman  suffrage  agitation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  bearing  fruit  in  unexpected  quar¬ 
ters.  One  after  another  of  official  under¬ 
lings  reflecting  the  mental  attitude  of  their  su¬ 
periors  (?)  have  had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  first 
to  go,  according  to  The  Suffragist,  was  Mayor 
Sylvester,  the  incompetent  head  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  police  force.  The  next  man  was  Su¬ 
perintendent  Whitaker  of  Occoquan  Work- 
house,  following  the  suffragists’  exposure  of 
the  frightful  conditions  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  their  filing  of  damage  suits  for 
$400,000.00  against  the  officials  of  Occoquan 


and  the  District  Commissioners.  The  third  is 
Louis  C.  Zinkham,  Superintendent  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  jail.  Zinkham  conducted  his 
jail  much  as  a  sewer,  it  is  said,  where  women, 
rats  and  vermin  were  forced  to  share  quarters 
impartially.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  women 
“pickets”  will  reach  our  silk  hatted  servants 
who  used  these  dismissed  officials  for  their 
dirty  work. — The  Probe,  July  7,  1919. 

From  a  Southern  Paper 

HOSE  who  cherish  the  idea  that  the  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  amendment,  just  passed  by 
Congress,  will  be  defeated  or  annulled  by 
the  failure  of  enough  State  Legislatures  to  ap¬ 
prove  it — two-thirds  of  all,  or  thirty-six,  must 
do  so  in  both  branches — will  soon  see  their  mis¬ 
calculations.  As  soon  as  Congress  has  ap¬ 
proved  an  amendment  and  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment  on  it  .has  been  made  clear,  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  get  the  legislative  indorsement 
of  the  states.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  prohibiting 
the  importation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor, 
the  opposition  to  which  was  supposed  to  be 
so  strong,  and  it  was  expected  to  take  a  long 
campaign  to  secure  the  necessary  approval. 
Seven  years  was  allowed  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  number  of  state  approvals,  but  that 
limit  was  not  necessary.  Prohibition  received 
all  the  ratifications  it  needed  within  less  than 
two  years,  carrying  forty-four  of  the  forty- 
eight  states.  And  what  astonished  many  per¬ 
sons  were  the  big  majorities  by  which  liquor 
was  voted  out. 

The  belief  that  the  nineteenth,  or  suffrage 
amendment,  will  hang  fire,  and  that  opposition 
to  some  of  its  provisions  that  exist  in  the 
Southern  states  will  tend  to  hold  back  its  in¬ 
dorsement,  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Only  thirty-six  states  need  give  their 
approval,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thirty-seven 
states  already  have  approved  woman  suffrage 
in  some  form  or  shape.  The  legislative  votes 
on  the  question  show  even  larger  majorities 
than  prohibition  received.  Illinois  led  with 
the  first  approval,  the  Senate  voting  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  unanimously,  and  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  133  to  3. 

Wisconsin  was  the  second  state  in  line,  with 
nearly  the  same  unanimity,  the  Senate  voting 
approval  of  the  amendment  by  23  to  1,  and  the 
House  54  to  2.  Thus,  in  these  two  great  states 
there  were  only  three  votes  in  all  against  suf¬ 
frage.  In  the  light  of  such  returns  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  suffrage  miret  be  very  optimistic  to 
believe  they  can  stop  the  suffrage  movement 
now.  With  our  recent  experience  of  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  surprising  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  made  a  part  of  our  organic  laws,  the 
chance  of  checking  this  constitutional  wave 
seems  most  unpromising. — New  Orleans 
Times,  June  11,  1919. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
National  Woman’s  Party  Headquarters,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bank  of  Deposit,  American  Security  a  nd 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peet  &  Co. 
State  Treasurers 


Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Conover  2.00 


Dr.  F.  R.  Henry -  50.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Henry -  10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brite —  10.00 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters  270.00 

Mr.  Peyton  Boyle -  10.00 

Mr.  Alfred  Boyle -  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Oks -  2.00 


California,  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Broadwell,  1721  Pacific 

Ave.,  San  Francisco 

Colorado,  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Gray,  715  North  Cas¬ 
cade  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs 

Connecticut,  Mrs.  M. 
Toscan  Bennett,  22 
Forest  St.,  Hartford 

Delaware,  Mrs.  James 
Ginns,  1905  Boule¬ 
vard,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia, 
Miss  Mary  Dean  Pow¬ 
ell,  14  Jackson  Place 

Florida,  Mrs.  Edith 
Waas,  108  Gilmore  St., 
Jacksonville 

Idaho,  Miss  Dorothy 
Sherman  Beggs,  628 
North  10th  St.,  Boise 

Illinois,  Mrs.  Wm.  V. 
Watson,  830  Oakwood 
Blvd.,  Chicago 

Indiana,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lew¬ 
is,  Apt.  8,  Hampton 
Court,  Indianapolis 

Louisiana,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Roach,  1401  St.  Charles 
Ave.,  New  Orleans 

Maine,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Leonard,  Carroll  St., 
Portland 

Maryland,  Miss  Eleanor 
White,  817  North 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Gorham  Fuller,  9 
Park  St.,  Boston 

Michigan,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Al- 
dinger,  9  Savoy  Court, 
Lansing 

Contributions  From 


Minnesota,  Miss  Lucile 
R.  Collins,  2748  Elliot 
Ave.,  Minneapolis 

New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Steele,  253 
Walnut  St.,  Manches¬ 
ter 

New  Jersey,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Laird,  48  Stratford 
Place,  Newark 

New  York,  Mrs.  Henry 
G.  Leach,  13  East  41st 
St.,  New  York  City 

Pennsylvania,  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  D.  Ernst,  213 
Penfield  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Ohio,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Brite,  30  Pickering 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati 

Oregon,  Miss  Caroline 
Sherrer,  558  Washing¬ 
ton  Bldg.,  Portland 

South  Carolina,  Miss 
Psyche  Webster, 
Cloverton  Farms,  Route 
8,  Greenville 

Tennessee,  Mrs.  Sam 
Young,  Dixon  Springs 

Texas,  Mrs.  Lena  Gard¬ 
ner,  Fort  Worth 

Utah,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Witch¬ 
er,  135  C  Sreet.,  Salt 
Lake  City 

Vermont,  Dr.  Anna  L. 
Kelton,  Montpelier 

Virginia,  Mrs.  W.  Hill 
Urguhart,  The  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Richmond 

Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Carl 
Haessler,  719  StoweU 
Ave.,  Milwaukee 

June  30  Through 


July  10,  1919 


Miss  Louise  Pothoff-  10.00 

Miss  Maude  Bellar -  10.00 

“A  Spinster” -  5.00 

Mrs.  Ada  Eby -  10.00 

Mrs.  I.  A.  Robert -  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Love -  25.00 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Gilkey  5.00 

Mrs.  John  McKee -  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Warum -  5.00 

Mrs.  Thaddeus  Brown  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Lindenburg  5.00 

Mr.  Valentine  Winters  10.00 

Mrs.  Cord  _  10.00 

Miss  Florence  Strickler  5.00 

Mrs.  Brower -  10.00 

Collection — Cincinnati  10.50 

Collection — Columbus  14.00 

Colelction — Dayton  10.00 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Branch: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Wolfe _  500.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Miles _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sherman  Eagle  10.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Lichtenberg  5.00 

Miss  Addie  Perrin -  5.00 

Miss  Irene  Vanderbeck  5.00 

Mr.  Frank  McCormick,  Jr. 

Ohio _  10.00 

Mrs.  Amelia  A.  Boeing, 

N.  Dak. _  5.00 

Miss  Vira  B.  Boathe,  Okla.  1.00 


Contributions  to  National 

< 

Headquarters : 

Contributions  to  Mrs.  Kent’s 


Miss  Mary  Grace  Muse, 

Okla.  _  .50 

Miss  Lorvella  Bannan,  Okla.  .50 


Committee : 


Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  Car.  5.00 


Mrs.  Francis  Nielson,  Ill.  50.00 
Through  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  collected: 


Mrs.  Agnes  Chase,  D.  C.  5.00 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  D.  C.  5.00 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Berryhill,  D.  C.  4.00 


Mrs.  Lyman  D.  Gil- 

bert  - 

100.00 

Mr.  A.  C.  Stamm_ 

50.00 

Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge 

20.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Whitman 

5.00 

Mrs.  James  H.  Dar- 

lington 

25.00 

Mr.  John  T.  Olmsted 

5.00 

Mr.  J.  Sharon  McDonald 

25.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham  2, 

,000.00 

Through  Ohio  Branch: 

Mrs.  Lulu  H.  Huston 

5.00 

Mr.  Maxmilian  Goldberg 

10.00 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Hayden 

65.00 

Dr.  Gillette  Hayden — 

168.30 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector 

100.00 

Dr.  James  M.  Rector- 

100.00 

Mrs.  Kate  M.  Lacey. 

10.00 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Hunnicutt. 

5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Campbell 

20.00 

Mr.  John  H.  Patterson 

200.00 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Battelle — 

200.00 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Christman 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Payne,  Va. —  10.00 

Miss  Alma  Wiesner,  N.  Y.  2.50 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Shrady,  N.  Y.  5.00 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Miss  Katharine  Fisher,  D.  C.  1.00 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 

N.  Y.  _  200.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe, 

N.  Y. _  2.00 

Massachusetts  Branch  200.00 

Miss  Ellen  Oppy  Moses, 

Colo.  _  50.00 

Mrs.  Dell  Heizer  Armstrong 

Colo.  _  10.00 

Maryland  Branch _  25.00 

Texas  Branch _  200.00 

Membership  fees _  11.80 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters, 

June  30,  through  July  10  5,030.10 
Previously  acknowledged  in 

The  Suffragist  -  435,842.73 


Total  collected  through  July 

10,  1919 _  440,872.83 

Contributions  to  Massachusetts 
Branch: 

Mrs.  Amelia  Hollingsworth  50.00 


Dr.  E.  T.  Ransom -  10.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Gray,  Jr.  10.00 
Miss  Marion  Sayward—  4.00 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Fuller —  8.00 

Mrs.  Jessica  Henderson  10.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw -  10.00 

Dr.  Deborah  Fawcett —  15.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Prather.  100.00 

Miss  Bertha  Carter -  1.25 

Mr.  W.  B.  Henderson —  100.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Daniels -  10.00 

Mrs.  Paschia  Warren —  4.00 

Mrs.  Helen  Schroeder —  10.00 

Miss  Adelaide  Collins —  1.00 

Miss  Katharine  Morey.  10.00 

Mrs.  Wayland  Minot  —  5.00 

Mr.  McDowell -  10.00 

Mr.  K.  Mori _  12.00 

Radcliffe  Girls -  4.00 

Dover  _  25.00 

Mr.  Eugene  Foss _  50.00 

Mr.  Guy  Currier -  50.00 

Mr.  John  C.  Mitchell _  10.00 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Fitzgerald.  100.00 

Mr.  Simon  Swig -  10.00 

Mr.  John  McVey _  25.00 

Postmaster  Hurley -  10.00 

Mr.  Michael  O’Leary -  112.00 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  McGlue —  10.00 

Mrs.  George  Roewer -  10.00 

Eighth  Cong.  District —  15.00 

Miss  Sue  White -  6.00 

Mrs.  Lorenz  F.  Muther.  10.00 


Total  _  837.25 

Total  collected  by  Branches  837.25 
Previously  acknowledged  in 

The  Suffragist _  87,894.93 

Total  collected  by  branches 

through  July  10,  1919  -  88,732.18 

Grand  Total  _  529,615.01 

Deduction: 

Transferred  from  branch  head¬ 
quarters  to  National  Head¬ 
quarters  -  5,433.50 

Grand  Net  Total _ $524,181.51 


L.  STONE  CO. 

MODES— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN  C.  PAIGE  &  CO. 

JttBuranrt 

65  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  115  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Comments  of  the  Press 

Omens  of  Success 

IF  any  one  had  any  notion  that  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  to  face  an  uphill  and  diffi¬ 
cult  battle,  the  vote  in  Illinois  ought  to 
serve  as  a  significant  warning.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  or  radical  about  this  very  American 
spot.  It  has  been  one  of  these  United  States 
for  over  a  century.  The  southern  half  includes 
enough  southern  settlers  to  give  the  state  a 
real  claim  to  being  representative  of  about 
every  element  that  America  possesses.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  average  state  or  a  typical 
state  Illinois  has  a  very  good  claim  to  the 
title.  And  Illinois  ratified  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  a 
vote  of  132  to  three  in  the  House. 

The  fact  that  Illinois  has  granted  women 
presidential  and  municipal  suffrage  undoubt¬ 
edly  added  to  the  strength  of  the  movement 
and  made  ratification  certain.  But  such  unani¬ 
mity  indicates  something  more  than  political 
pressure.  It  means  that  the  question  has  been 
removed  from  the  realm  of  doubt,  that  opposi¬ 
tion  has  collapsed. 

The  remainder  of  the  10  states  whose  legis¬ 
latures  are  now  in  session  or  are  soon  to  be 
called  in  special  session  will  be  quick  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Illinois,  already  seconded 
by  Wisconsin.  Four  more  whose  legislatures 
meet  next  January  in  regular  session  are 
counted  upon  to  ratify.  This  leaves  22  states 
needed  to  complete  the  36.  Mrs.  Catt’s  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  governors  of  22  states  asking  them 
to  agree  to  call  special  sessions  should  bring 
a  prompt  acceptance.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
obtain  special  sessions  if  the  result  were  in 
doubt,  but  if  agreement  can  be  reached  for 
the  necessary  number  of  states  the  movement 
will  undoubtedly  gather  weight  daily. 

Women  will  help  choose  the  President  in  29 
states  in  1920,  anyway.  The  whole  country 
ought  to  march  to  the  polls  on  the  same  basis 
of  womanhood  suffrage.  We  think  the  results 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  sure  omens  that 
it  will. — The  New  York  Tribune,  June  17,  1919. 


“We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 

OUR  composing  Rooms 
are  replete  with  the 
most  fascinating  and  up- 
to-date  Type  Faces — all 
selected  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  demand  of 
those  whose  tastes  tend 
toward  the  better  class  of 
Printing.  MAIN  4350 

Columbian 
Printing  Co.,  Inc. 
815  14th  N.  W. 


Telephone  Maine  861 

HmttatuTs 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

P  and  Twelfth  Sts.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Governor  Allen’s  Example 


GOVERNOR  Shoup  might  do  well,  after 
all,  to  follow  the  example  of  Governor 
Allen  in  Kansas.  The  latter  executive 
addressed  communications  to  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  Kansas  legislature  ask¬ 
ing  how  many  would  come  to  Topeka  to  hold 
an  extra  session  and  ratify  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  making  no  charge  for  their  service.  With 
the  women  holding  the  ballot  in  Colorado, 
how  many  statesmen  courageous  would  there 
be  who  would  refuse  to  attend? — Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  June  17,  1919. 


The  New  Victory 

THE  final  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  is  a  victory  for  all  liberals, 
and  particularly  foi  the  band  of  women 


Members  Securing  Suffragist  Subscrip¬ 
tions  From  June  24  to  July  11,  1919 


Miss  Virlan  I’ierce 
Calif  -  1 

Mrs.  Alice  Park,  Calif  2 

Miss  C.  Nelson,  Tex._  1 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen, 
Calif  - —  1 

Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns, 
Wis.  -  1 

Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Young, 

D.  C.  -  1 

Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb, 
Texas  -  1 

Miss  Rose  Fishtein, 

Pa.  -  1 

Miss  Jennie  Bronen- 
berg,  Pa.  -  1 

Miss  Aline  Solomn, 

D.  C.  _  1 

Miss  Laura  R.  Stull, 

Pa.  _  1 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Dickey, 
Tenn.  -  1 


Miss  Sue  White, 

Tenn.  _  1 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  D.  C.  2 

Miss  Louisa  W.  Knox, 

Pa.  _  1 

Miss  Ruby  Leach, 
Fla.  _  1 

Miss  C.  Katzenstein, 

Pa.  -  1 

Mrs.  Wallace  W. 

Shay,  Pa.  -  1 

Mrs.  Stephen  Chase, 
Mass.  - 13 

American  News  Co., 

N.  Y.  -  1 

South  Carolina 

Branch  -  1 

Renewals  - 36 

Total - 71 


Cornelison 


lili  H  Street  Sorthwett  t llttt VS*}t 


Washington,  D.  C. 


whose  work  has  been 
so  patient  and  coura¬ 
geous.  Suffrage  is  not 
democracy;  it  does  not 
put  an  end  to  sweat¬ 
shops,  hunger  or  illit¬ 
eracy;  but  it  is  a  firm 
step  toward  a  better 
state.  And  the  suf¬ 
fragists  have  every 
justification  in  their 
demand  for  immediate 
ratification.  Because 
the  machinery  of  our 
state  legislatures  is 
unwieldy  they  ask  for 
extra  sessions.  In  only 
six  states  is  there  a 
session  every  year;  in 
only  five  others  will  the 
legislature  happen  to 
meet  in  time  to  ratify 
the  amendment,  if 
they  choose  to  ratify 
it,  before  the  next 
election.  There  are 
thirty-seven  states  in 
which  no  action  can 
be  taken  by  that  time, 
unless  the  governors 
summon  their  assem¬ 
blies  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  purpose. — New  Re¬ 
public,  June  14,  1919. 


?,£.tfar>t>£>or>sCo.  j 
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Practical  Petticoats 

OF  SATEEN  and  HEATHERBLOOM 

— That  will  save  the  wear  and  tear  of  everyday  use  on  your 
finer  petticoats  of  silk  or  satin.  They  are  all  well  made,  and 
of  good  materials,  and  will  launder  well. 

Sateen  Petticoats,  in  regulation  and  extra  sizes;  the  extra 
sizes  are  in  flowered  sateen,  made  with  deep  flounce,  finished 
with  a  pleated  ruffle.  The  regular  sizes  are  in  pn 

black,  with  deep  pleated  flounce  which  has  a  wide  \l  KM 
Vandyke  border  in  a  figured  effect.  Choice - tlMIW 


$3.00 


— Fine  Quality  Sateen  Petticoats,  with  novelty  pleated 
flounce,  finished  with  narrow  pleated  ruffle;  these  are  in  gray, 
green,  blue  and  wistaria  grounds,  with  overdesign 
in  black  figure  and  colored 

coin  spot  at _ 

— Heatherbloom  Petticoats,  made  with  deep  flounce,  fancy 
tucked  and  finished  with  two  small  ruffles,  in  plain  colors,  also 
a  deep  flounce,  tucked  and  finished  with  small  pleated  ruffle, 
in  green,  navy,  Belgian  blue,  rose  and  black. 

— At  the  same  price  we  have  a  Heatherbloom  petti-  AA  ftp 
coat  in  a  figured  or  Dresden  pattern  made  with  a 
deep  flounce  finished  with  small  ruffles. 


— Extra  Size  Petticoats  of 
Heatherbloom  at - 


$2.50 


-Extra  Size  Petticoats  of  sateen  and  “Liberty  Loom,”  at 

$2.00  and  $3.50 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 


J 


New  Fashions 

IN 

SUITS,  COATS,  WRAPS 
GOWNS,  DRESSES 
BLOUSES,  MILLINERY 


Paris 

New  York 
Washington 


Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 


1510  H  St.  N.  W.  Opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 


Superb  Furs 

IN 

SCARFS,  MUFFS,  ETC. 
BELTED  STOLES 
CAPES,  COATS 


